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Ottawa naturalists may be forgiven for being a bit 
bewildered by the multiplicity of organizations asking 
for your support through the pages of Trail & Landscape. 
Every issue seems to have one, sometimes several, worthy 
causes striving to get your attention and dollars. Yet, 
after we have covered them all, we will probably begin 
reminding you all over again, because we believe all 
these organizations deserve the support of naturalists 
and citizens concerned about the natural environment. 
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In case you feel unable to join another organization 
every two months, we hope to supply information about 
each to help you select those with aims most in line 
with your own interests and wishes. Perhaps a word is 
in order about relationships among the various bodies. 


Like governments, naturalists 1 organizations 
come in national, provincial, and local models. As 
each government has its special areas of environmental 
responsibility, corresponding levels of naturalists’ 
organizations are needed to influence and educate them. 
The OFNC and other local natural history clubs in this 
province are affiliated with the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists (FON), the most active and influential 
voice of naturalists in Canada. Members of local clubs 
however, become FON members only if they join individu¬ 
ally; the Federation depends mainly on memberships for 
financial support. 

In the previous issue we introduced 
the latest naturalists 1 organization to 
be formed, and one which will have the 
broadest base of representation in this 
country: CANADIAN NATURE FEDERATION. 

Taking over the national role of its 
predecessor, Canadian Audubon Society, 
this new body will present the naturalist’s 
viewpoint on the larger environmental issues in Canada, 
and that of Canadians to the world. The CNF will look 
out for regional interests as well, especially in those 
areas not having a strong provincial organization. 
Directors of CNF from each Province or Territory will 
be appointed by a provincial federation where one exists, 
or by a large naturalists’ group in the region. Other 
representatives will be elected from within each region, 
and from the country at large. 



Support for CNF also must come through individual 
memberships. Despite the term ’federation’ evidently 
there are to be no affiliations of local clubs. The 
OFNC will have a special interest in the new federation 
however, because its headquarters are here in Ottawa, 
and its first President, Ted Mosquin, is our immediate 
Past President. We have been hosts to its founding 
convention and have made a donation of $150 to the CNF. 
Every Ottawa Naturalist will receive a copy of the first 
issue of ’Nature Canada’, the Federation’s magazine. 
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CHIPMUNK 


NEIGHBOURS 


Lorraine C. Smith and Donald A. Smith 
Department of Biology, Carleton University, Ottawa 


We’ve enjoyed the interesting and pleasurable 
pastime of ’chipmunk-watching’ for many years. In 
eastern Canada, eastern chipmunks are among the most 
common and conspicuous of diurnal mammals in and 
around wooded areas. They are often found around 
civilization where some cover is available. What 
fun it is to try to tame one to come to your hand 
for they quickly learn to associate people with 
food. How one marvels at the enormous amount of 
food that the chipmunk can stuff into its spacious 
cheek pouches. We also like to watch them running 
with their tails straight behind them or to see them 
sitting with their tails curved over their backs. 

Even when we don’t see them it is satisfying to know 
that they are around as we listen to their calls 
which consist of various chirps and scoldings. And 
yet, despite the fact that we’ve been enjoying and 
admiring our cute striped neighbours for so long, 
it was only recently that we realized (with some 
surprise) how little is actually known about their 
lives. We decided to investigate. Considerable 
information was gleaned from ’The habits and life 
history of the eastern chipmunk, Tamias striatus 
lysteri ’ by Elsa G. Allen (New York State Museum 
Bulletin 314: 1-122, 1938). 

Mrs. Allen recounts the folklore of how the chip¬ 
munk (its name is actually a corruption of an Indian 
name) got its stripes. ’’The animals held a council to 
determine whether there should be night or day in the 
world. The chipmunk figured as the hero of light”. 
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Because the bear favoured night, he "ran after the 
chipmunk, nearly seizing him with his great paw. The 
chipmunk managed to escape into a hole, but still wears 
the black streaks made by the bear f s paw". The French 
name for the chipmunk is T le suisse 1 and was suppos¬ 
edly derived from the animal T s resemblance to the 
Swiss pontifical guards in their striped uniforms. 

The scientific name for the eastern chipmunk which 
inhabits most of the eastern United States and south¬ 
eastern Canada is Tamias striatus (Linnaeus). Tamias , 
taken from a Greek word, means ’steward 1 or ’collector’, 
an apt name for our friend because of its foresight 
in laying up provisions. Probably chipmunks origin¬ 
ated in Asia and arrived in North America many years 
ago on a temporary land bridge. 


Chipmunk homes and activities 

The chipmunk’s home is its underground burrow. 

In order to construct its burrow it must do an exten¬ 
sive amount of digging and yet, it does not leave the 
evidence of its digging at its entrance. Instead it 
removes the soil and stones either in its cheek pouches 
or by pushing with its nose. Occasionally one can 
find a pile of earth several feet from a chipmunk 
hole. Mrs. Allen observed a chipmunk that made a 
temporary tunnel and hole while excavating its burrow. 
This work hole was later plugged when the burrow was 
completed. Very few chipmunk burrows have ever been 
dug up, not too surprising considering that they can 
extend 20 feet or more. It would, however, be worth¬ 
while to investigate (i.e. dig) more as information 
on them is so limited. Of the ones excavated, most 
were unbranched tunnels although a few had several 
entrances and branched tunnels. The enlargement of 
the tunnel for the nest chamber up to six to twelve 
inches in diameter is made two to three feet under¬ 
ground. It is filled with grasses, broken leaves 
and other plant material over the foundation of 
stored food. Generally chipmunks are clever enough 
not to store anything perishable. 

The area in which a chipmunk lives and carries 
out its normal activities is known as its ’home range’. 
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The home ranges of chipmunks broadly overlap each 
other. The sizes of home ranges vary somewhat with 
seasons (increases in size of home range have been 
reported for June and September) and with food 
supplies. Generally they are anything from a tenth 
of an acre to two acres in size. Observations of 
chipmunks chasing or being chased by another chipmunk 
are not uncommon. Perhaps some of this is general 
playfulness although chipmunks are frequently quite 
antagonistic to each other. 

Population sizes of chipmunks vary from year to 
year as well as from season to season. An approxima¬ 
tion of population size is about two chipmunks per acre 
in the spring and four or more per acre in the summer 
with the addition of the young from spring litters. 

Many naturalists have observed that there is much less 
activity by chipmunks in August; in fact they have 
termed this the ’summer disappearance’. It is presumed 
that the chipmunks are spending much more of their time 
in their burrows especially during periods of hot, dry 
weather. Their vocalizations are also reported to de¬ 
crease considerably at this time too. Our live-trapping 
studies of chipmunks in our own woods at Stanley Corners 
have not shown that chipmunks are less in evidence in 



A tame chipmunk with whom we shared our cherries, his 
allotment being the stones. Photos by the authors. 
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August. Furthermore we still see them fairly regularly 
at the feeders around our house. We would, therefore, 
be most interested to hear of others 1 observations in 
this regard on their own neighbourhood chipmunks. 

Chipmunks are quite omnivorous, their diet 
changing seasonally. Most of us are aware of their 
liking for various fruits and seeds but in addition 
they also feast on underground corms and various 
invertebrates (insects alone form a large portion 
of their food). Chipmunks are also not above having 
vertebrates in their diets, as reports of their 
taking frogs, salamanders, snakes, birds (young 
birds, robins and sparrows) and a mouse have appeared. 

In captivity one chipmunk was kept for five years 
and another for almost eight years. Although some 
animals have survived for three seasons in the wild, 
the majority may last for only two. We hope to have 
more information on our own local population in another 
year or so. House cats probably are the enemies most 
responsible for their short lives in the wild although 
weasels, foxes and predatory birds also take a toll. 

In our area most of our ’friendly’ chipmunks 
disappear below ground in October or early November 
and we don’t see them again until the new year. We 
know next to nothing about how they spend the winter 
months although the general consensus is that they are 
partial hibernators. Occasionally chipmunks have been 
seen in mid-winter (usually south of our area) and this 
lends support to the idea that hibernation is intermit¬ 
tent. It is quite possible that chipmunks, assured of 
their independence by their large store of food, could 
wake up now and then, move around in their spacious 
burrows and partake of some of their food stores. 

Under artificial conditions chipmunk activity in the 
winter ranged from almost complete torpor (even in 
a warm room) through semi-torpor to no hibernation at 
all even at temperatures of -6°F (-22°C). In spring 
the earliest chipmunks in this area are out at the be¬ 
ginning of March even when the ground is covered with 
a good depth of snow. In our woods in March 1971 there 
was three feet of snow through which the first chip¬ 
munks burrowed to reach the surface. The earliest 
chipmunks out in the spring are invariably males. 
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During the past year, by field study and museum 
investigation, we have amassed considerable hitherto 
almost unknown information on chipmunk breeding biology 
and chipmunk breeding seasons in Canada. There is no 
difference in size between males and females and they 
can easily be told apart only in the hand or some¬ 
times in the breeding season. The first breeding 
season is from March to late April. The gestation 
period is about a month and the commonest number of 
young in a litter is four, five or six. The young 
which are born in the underground nest emerge from 
their mother’s burrow when they are six to seven weeks 
old. At the beginning of June you can look for the 
first spring young to appear above ground although 
new emergences continue throughout June and early 
July. There is a second breeding season throughout 
most of their range although the exact extent of it 
in any local population of chipmunks is not known. 

Our data have shown us that in most of their Canadian 
range (including the Ottawa area) this second breeding 
season is generally from mid-June to the latter part 
of July. The young from this breeding appear above 
ground in late August to early October. Chipmunks 
mature amazingly quickly; most attain adult size and 
dentition when only twelve weeks old. A few females 
born in the spring may be mature enough to breed at 
mid—summer although most breed in the year following 
their birth. In the autumn when the chipmunks 
finally depart to their burrows for the winter, 
our observations on our own chipmunks indicate that 
it is the second litter young that are the last ones 
to go underground. Whether this is usually the case 
every year in all localities is not known. 


Colour Oddities 


Albinism and melanism in chipmunks are relatively 
rare although we have records of both occurring in 
Canada. A local observation of extremely pale 
coloured chipmunks with washed-out stripes occurred 
this past summer. Mr. H.R. Batchelor reported to 
us in early July that he had a mother chipmunk with 
six young living beside his home in Rothwell Heights 
and of these young three were normal-coloured like 
their mother and three were pale grayish individuals. 
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By the time we were able to see his chipmunks only 
two young remained; fortunately one of them was a 
pale one. The accompanying photo shows the pale one 
(temporarily etherized) between two normal museum 
specimens from the Carleton University Museum. The 
museum specimens had been collected in the same 
general area. Subsequently we learned that a ’white 1 
chipmunk had been seen not far away in the same 
subdivision in the summer of 1970 and also (presum¬ 
ably the same individual although we can’t be sure) 
in the spring of 1971. Although the general appear¬ 
ance of this chipmunk was ’white’, it too may have 
had faint stripes. We speculate that this chipmunk 
may have been the father of the litter which contained 
the 3 pale young. If anyone has observations of odd 
colours in chipmunks we would appreciate it if 
they would let us know. 

In summary we can say how fascinated we have 
been with our chipmunk neighbours. How lucky we are 
to have these pleasurable striped fellows around us.’ 



A pale chipmunk lacking the usual melanin complement in 
its fur is pictured between two normal museum specimens 
It was temporarily put to sleep so we could take photos 
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TWO NEW OTTAWA DISTRICT STATIONS FOR 




According to W. J. (Bill) Cody (1956), Slender 
Cliff Brake (Cryptogramma stelleri (S.G. Gmelin) Prantl), 
is known from only a few localities in the Ottawa area, 
namely, west of King Mountain in Gatineau Park, north 
of Lac La Blanche in Papineau County, Quebec, and from 
Rockcliffe Park and March in Ontario. By "March" is 
probably meant either South March or March Township. 

This record is based on a specimen made by Brother 
Rolland-Germain (No. 6152 ) located in the Marie-Victorin 
Herbarium at the Montreal Botanic Garden (MT). The 
plant name is included in my checklist (Gillett, 1958). 

A further collection of Slender Cliff Brake was 
made on August 20, 1971, by Vic Popov, Park Naturalist, 
at Silver Falls in Fitzroy Provincial Park on a moist 
shale cliff face near a small waterfall. The specimen 
is now in the Plant Research Institute herbarium (DAO). 

To local fern lovers and seekers it may be of 
interest to reveal the location of a second very fine 
colony of this delightful little fern which I came 
across on August 22, 1971, while walking along the Ottawa 
River shore, not to look for ferns but to examine rocks! 
At the time I was not aware of the Popov collection made 
only two days earlier. My colony was perhaps 15-20 feet 
long, located on a low northeast-facing shale cliff 
above high water mark and very much shaded from the sun 
and drying winds. I did have the presence of mind to 
collect sufficient material to make a single herbarium 
specimen which may be cited as: Carleton County, March 
Township, Camp Y on the Ottawa, habitat as given above, 

J. M. Gillett 15649 (DAO). 
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Cryptograms atelleri (S.O.Omel.) Prantl 

Carle ton County, March Township, C«jap Y 
on the Ottawa. 


Colony 15-80 ft. long on low shale cliff 
above high water mark along shore. 

No. 15649 l.M.Ciliett Aug.82, 19?1 
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Although not far removed from the "March" record, 
to me it seems desirable to note this more positive 
record because the Rolland-Germain one lacks an exact 
location. The Slender Cliff Brake occurs from the 
Yukon to Newfoundland and is extremely habitat specific. 
For this reason it is rarely collected. The accompany¬ 
ing map gives the location for my record only; the 
photograph is of the herbarium specimen. 


Cody, W.J. 1956. Ferns of the Ottawa District. Canada 
Department of Agriculture Publication 974. 

Gillett, J.M. 1958. Checklist of the plants of the 
Ottawa District. Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Processed. 
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CHECHUP 


✓ 


% 


Joyce Reddoch 


So far, 125 members (21% of the local membership) 
have returned their questionnaires. Although a detailed 
analysis will take some time, it is already obvious that 
you have given us important information for planning pro¬ 
grams for you. Thank you for taking the time to fill in 
those parts of the Check-Up which are important to you, 
and for adding many well thought-out suggestions. We 
also thank those who indicated their willingness to as¬ 
sist the club. You will be phoned when the need arises. 

A full report, including your comments, will be 
presented to the members of the Council. In the mean¬ 
time, here is a brief summary of some results. 


Conservation The majority of respondents feel that 
the club should be active on environmental issues, and 
should, perhaps, be even more active than it has been. 
All the methods suggested received some support. 

The emphasis was greatest on local and provincial 
matters. Some people pointed out that written support 
of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists in provincial 
matters and of the Canadian Nature Federation in nation¬ 
al matters may be what is required at those levels. 

In order for the club to make intelligent public 
representation, considerable research must be undertaken 
first, so it is reassuring to note that several people 
have offered to contribute their services in helping 
to research and prepare reports. 

Outings and Meetings Following the outlook of our 
predecessors who put the '‘Field" in our club name, the 
present members tend to favour outings over indoor 
meetings. However, considerable interest in study 
groups on specific topics was shown. The Excursions 
and Lectures Committee will be organizing more study 
groups, calling on those people who have indicated 
their willingness to speak on their specialties. 


The results of this Check-Up will have an impor¬ 
tant influence on the direction the club will take. If 
you have not yet made your ideas known, you can still 
do so by sending in the completed form. (Lost your form? 
Phone Editor 749-2400, for another. Your last chance!) 
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WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO 


The White Fringed-Orchid 


Since the Ottawa Field-Naturalists ? 
Club orchid survey began in 1966, colonies 
of every species of orchid known to have 
occurred in the Ottawa District have been 
recorded except for four species. Two of 
these, the white fringed-orchid (Habenaria 
blephariglottis ) and the southern twayblade 
(Listera australis ) had been found in the 
Mer Bleue Bog by John Fletcher in the late 
nineteenth century. Since that time., the 
status of these two species has remained 
somewhat a mystery, and attempts to re¬ 
locate the orchids have been largely 
unsuccessful. 

The first clue to the survival of 
the white fringed-orchid in our area was 
the recent discovery of a specimen of the 
orchid which had been collected by the 
late Leslie Jenkins in July of 1953 near 
the end of the Ridge Road. A search of 
this area of the Mer Bleue by members of 
the OFNC has failed to turn up the 
elusive plant. 

Early this past August a fellow natu¬ 
ralist, David White, and I decided to try 
to relocate the plant, and solve the mys¬ 
tery of its fate in the Mer Bleue. After 
reading the article in Trail & Landscape 
(Vol. 4 pages 26-30) by Joyce Dunston 
(Reddoch) we decided that the most likely 
spot would be the central part of the bog. 
This area, being relatively inaccessible, 
would be unexplored by naturalists. 
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Habenaria blephariglottis ? 


by J. D. Lafontaine 


The day came, and it proved to be a scorcher. We 
began by searching the area north of the Ridge Road to 
the end of the Dolman Ridge Road, but most of this area 
was typical Mer Bleue heath, with fairly dry hummocks 
of deep sphagnum moss covered with Labrador tea, bog 
laurel and leatherleaf. From the Dolman Ridge Road we 
headed westward into the central part of the bog. We 
crossed many interesting areas, but saw no sign of the 
white fringed-orchid. 

After six hours of walking through the tiringly 
deep moss, and after drinking the last of our supply 
of what had become hot water, our goal was beginning 
to fade. Then, at about three in the afternoon, we 
found ourselves in an area unlike any we had seen all 
day. It appeared more like a meadow than a bog, for 
the area was covered mainly by grasses and sedges. 

The sphagnum was low and very wet, sinking below the 
waterline with each step. There were numerous ponds 
of open water with large areas of calla lily and 
Virginia chain fern. 

The clearing was bordered by scattered black spruce 
and larch, which appeared fairly old, but stunted, be¬ 
ing six to twelve feet high. The ground between these 
trees was quite grassy and wet like the open area, 
but there were scattered leatherleaf plants and the 
largest patches of bog rosemary we had seen all day. 

We began searching this area, and before long, a 
clump of white, tucked down in the shelter of a black 
spruce, caught our attention. A closer look at the 
snow-white flowers revealed a large lip with a delicate 
fringe on its edge. It was without doubt the white 
fringed-orchid. 
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The clump contained eleven plants. An examination 
of the surrounding area revealed 87 blooming plants, 
usually with several non-flowering plants near each one. 
The orchid was not found away from the protection of 
the trees, nor where the sphagnum got drier and typical 
heath plants grew. As expected, most of the flowers 
were past their best. 
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So in case you were wondering about the fate of 
the white fringed-orchid, we are pleased to report 
that it is alive and doing well, but hiding in the 

centre of the bog. 


The accompanying photos 
were taken by Joyce Reddoch 
when she and Hue MacKenzie 
were escorted in to see the 
orchids. 


Habitat: open black spruce- 

larch bog; in beds of deep 
sphagnum moss free from 
other plant growth, as 
in lightly shaded areas 
around clumps of spruce. 








The Champlain Sea 

-AND ITS VERTEBRATE FAUNA- 


C. R. Harington 

National Museum of Natural Sciences, Ottawa 
Part I. The History and Environment of the Champlain Sea 


In the Ottawa area, and throughout the St. Lawrence 
Lowland, there are many reminders that a postglacial sea 
covered the region. Widespread clay soils up to 200 feet 
in thickness have resulted from silts being deposited on 
a sea bottom thousands of years ago. If properly^farmed 
the soils can be highly productive. But the clay also 
has its drawbacks. Mudslides are not uncommon wherever 
the clay supports banks higher than about 50 feet, and 
they have caused much property damage and some loss of 
life. A few extensive sandy areas such as the military 
training base at Petawawa are remains of deltas formed 
at the western margin of the sea. Similarly, masses 
of ancient sea beach sediments are found in many places 
throughout the St. Lawrence Lowland such as those close 
to Uplands Airport near Ottawa. These sands and gravels 
are useful for road ballast and construction material. 

The Mer Bleue bog east of Ottawa exemplifies an area 
that was scoured after the drainage of the sea. Subse¬ 
quently peat grew in the resulting depressions. 

How and why did this postglacial sea form in 
southern Quebec and Ontario? How big was it and how 
long did it last? The last continental ice sheet began 
to melt back from its maximum limit in New England some 
18,000 years ago, so that by about 12,000 years ago its 
margin had retreated north of the St. Lawrence Lowland, 
and an arm of the Atlantic Ocean called the Champlain 
Sea had extended southwestward through a strait near 
Quebec City. The Champlain Sea formed in the lowland 
because the region was still depressed by the great 
mass of nearby ice and because worldwide sea level was 
rising due to a rather rapid melting of the ice sheets. 


1 Called " Leda clay" because of the abundance of 
Portlandia (formerly Leda ) arctica shells in it. 
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By 11,500 years ago the sea had reached its maximum 
extent (Fig. 1), covering roughly 20,500 square miles 
between Quebec City and Lake Ontario, including part 
of the lower Ottawa River Valley and the Lake Champlain 
valley in New York and Vermont . The sea was 400 to 
600 feet deep in places along the present course of 
the St. Lawrence River. 

Our knowledge of the Champlain Sea environment 
has been gained mainly by the study and radiocarbon 
dating of fossil shells. The kinds of shells repre¬ 
sented in Champlain Sea deposits are still living, and 
some species are considered to be good temperature and 
salinity indicators. It seems reasonable that they 
indicated the presence of the same types of environ¬ 
ment in the past. A Subarctic phase of the sea charac¬ 
terized by cold, salty water and the shell Hiatella 
arctica , began about 12,000 years ago. Toward 11,000 
years ago a Subarctic-Boreal environment prevailed; 
Hiatella arctica was still common, but other shells 
indicate a slight warming of the seawater. From about 
11,000 to 10,000 years ago a Boreal phase is evident - 
the Champlain Sea being temperate, brackish and charac¬ 
terized by the shell Mya arenaria . After 10,000 years 
ago the inland sea became shallower, warmer and fresher, 
until roughly 9,000 years ago when uplift west of 
Quebec City caused a bedrock sill to block entry of 
the sea. The Lampsilis Lake, characterized by the 
large freshwater clam Lampsilis radiata siliquoidea , 
resulted. This large freshwater lake may have drained 
some 8,000 years ago, following which the landscape 
began to assume its present appearance. 

Fossil shell evidence indicating that there was 
an early cool (Subarctic) phase of the Champlain Sea 
is supported by our knowledge that the sea was inhab¬ 
ited by a few cold-adapted marine mammals such as harp 
seals and white shales. A fossil of a young harp seal 
from Hull suggests that the western part of the sea 
was used as a pupping area by that species, much as 
they use the Gulf of St. Lawrence today. This fossil 
also implies the presence of floating pack ice near. 


2 The Champlain Sea was named by C.H. Hitchcock of 
the Vermont Geological Survey in 1861. 
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Fig, 1 Champlain Sea at its maximum extent 11,500 
years ago. White areas represent glacial ice cover; 
coarse stippled areas represent land; fine stippled 
areas represent salt water; black areas represent 
fresh water. Positions of existing cities and drain¬ 
age systems are shown to aid in orientation. 
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the western end of the sea from February to mid-March 
(when the young are born). The bladdernose seal with 
similar habits to the harp seal reached the sea’s 
southern extremity near Plattsburg. There is no 
evidence that walruses occupied the Champlain Sea 
proper although they were present in its approaches 
east of Quebec City. White whales or belugas were 
among the most common of marine mammals in the Champ¬ 
lain Sea, and a radiocarbon date on bone from a skele¬ 
ton from Uplands Airport indicates that they existed 
in the Ottawa area about 10,400 years ago. Two large 
whales, the common finback and humpback, penetrated 
the Champlain Sea. An almost complete skeleton of the 
former species was found between Quebec City and 
Montreal, while the latter species reached the western 
extremity of the sea near Smiths Falls. Small harbour 
porpoises reached the western part of the Champlain 
Sea, but appear to have been rare. Most of the whales 
which lived in the Champlain Sea are inshore species - 
a basic requirement for exploiting its landlocked 
situation. 

Land mammal and bird fossils are rare in Champlain 
Sea age deposits. Hare and marten evidently occupied 
a boreal forest habitat on the receding margin of the 
sea, and birds (questionably identified as shorebirds) 
sought food along the lowering beach lines. 

Remains of Champlain Sea age fishes, largely pre¬ 
served in clay nodules from Greens Creek near Ottawa, 
include capelin, sculpin, smelt, three-spined stickle¬ 
back, lake trout and cod. Sir William Dawson mentioned 
in 1871 that a lumpfish also occurs in Greens Creek 
nodules, but a recent search for specimens to confirm 
the report was unsuccessful. Fossils of capelin and 
sculpin, both adapted to cool marine conditions, are 
most commonly found. The smelt and three-spined 
stickleback are marine coastal fishes which spawn in 
fresh water. A lake trout specimen from Greens Creek 
seems out of place, but the fish which it represents 
may have been washed downstream from a cool, deep 
lake near the seashore. It should be noted that water 
in the Champlain Sea was freshening — particularly 
near the sea’s western and southern extremities — and 
it is also conceivable that lake trout may have reached 
the coastal area to take advantage of this environment. 
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Thus the Greens Creek vertebrate fauna apparently 
existed in a cool marine coastal environment fed by 
streams from deep lakes nearby. Such conditions would 
have prevailed in the vicinity of Greens Creek some¬ 
what over 10,000 years ago during the Ottawa Delta 
stage of the recession of the Champlain Sea. A cod 
fish specimen from the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
River east of Quebec City is presumably of similar age 
to the Greens Creek fossils. 

In summary, the Champlain Sea environment was 
probably very much like that of the present Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, where most vertebrate species which 
formerly inhabited the inland sea are still found. 

A major trend in the history of the sea was that the 
water became increasingly shallower, warmer and less 
salty as time progressed. Water was generally fresher 
in the western and southern extremities of the sea than 
elsewhere. The vertebrate fauna preserved in Greens 
Creek nodules is perhaps just over 10,000 years old 
and is indicative of a cool marine coastal environment 
with patches of coniferous forest nearby. 
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(Part II, Vertebrates of the Champlain Sea, will be 
published in the next issue of Trail & Landscape.) 
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WHAT 


SCUFFED UP THE FOREST FLOOR ? 


Late on Sunday afternoon September 12, 1971, we 
found the leaf litter, in the hardwoods where we live 
near Stanley Corners, completely turned over and roughed 
up over a couple of acres or more. If a pack of dogs 
had had a tremendous skirmish and caused the derangement 
we surely would have heard them. Perhaps hundreds of 
smaller animals had worked over the forest floor and 
left the litter in such disarray. But they would have 
had to work very quickly to do so. When we walked 
through the woods checking on small mammal live-traps 
in the morning, the leaves were undisturbed. But what 
had caused the chaos so close at hand while we remained 
indoors until late afternoon? We speculated that it 
must have been the huge flock of hundreds of common 
grackles whose raucous squawks had been heard for a 
couple of hours or so. We also had seen them flying 
over and into the trees near our house. Some birds 
had only one or two long tail feathers while others had 
none at all; still others had complete tails. 

Our speculations were proved to be correct on the 
following Thursday (Sept. 16) and Sunday (Sept. 19) 
when a large flock of hundreds (perhaps thousands) of 
grackles were seen both in the trees and on the forest 
floor around our house. Probably they were the same 
ones as before. After they flew off en masse, the leaf 
litter again looked as if it had been scuffed up by 
dozens of rakes. Thereafter we had repeat performances 
on Sept. 22, 23, 25, 26 and 27. A guest from Don Mills 
remarked that she had seen grackles turning over and 
flipping leaves out of her eavestroughing. Of course 
we are curious to know what the grackles found so 
appetizing in the leaf litter. Could it have been 
millipedes, centipedes, camel crickets, ground beetles, 
ants, springtails, or spiders that we know live there? 

We also wonder if this was an exceptional year, as we 
have never witnessed this behaviour before. 

Lorraine and Donald Smith 
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WORD 


A R T I N G 


The Editors wish to thank all who worked in 
putting T & L together in 1971. Besides those whose 
names have appeared in its pages over the year, we are 
grateful for the special assistance rendered by 
f Bud T Bayly, John Kempt, Oswald Peck, and 
The National Museum of Canada. 


THOSE OLD NEWSLETTERS ...Thanks to Miss Mary Stuart, 

Mr. J.E. Lilly and Miss Charlotte Dill for offering us 
their copies of OFNC Newsletters of long ago. The 
Editor (749-2400) would be pleased to hear from anyone 
having a copy of ANY issue in the remaining gaps: 
between Winter 1953-54 (#19) and December 1959 (#29); 
and between March 1961 (#31) and January 1964 (#64-1). 

PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED Black-and-white prints are needed 
for a forthcoming feature in Trail & Landscape. We 
would like to borrow prints showing typical views of 
these habitats in the Ottawa Valley or Gatineau Hills: 
Sphagnum bog, cattail marsh, hardwood forest, old field. 

SOCK SEQUEL? Our burry sock in the Sept, issue proved 
to be popular. Anyone coming up with a suitable idea 
for a similar spread is eligible for the Editor’s Trophy. 


INDEX to Volume Five 


BIRDS 

April on the Ottawa, 45 

New Bird Species for Ottawa, 118 

OFNC Winter Bird Feeding Station, 16 


MAMMALS 

Beaver-Watching ? 23 

The Champlain Sea and Its 
Chipmunk Neighbours, 124 
Glimpses into the Life of 
The Value of Bats, 80 


Vertebrate Fauna, 137 
a White-Footed Mouse, 3 

continued over ... 
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INDEX continued 
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The Champlain Sea and Its Vertebrate Fauna, 137 
Iowa Darters Spawning at Lac La Peche, Quebec, 112 

INSECTS, INVERTEBRATES 

Butterflies (photos), 93 

Pontoporeia affinis : Fish Food or Pollution Index, 87 
PLANTS 

Rare Mutant Form of Bloodroot in Canada, 50 
Spring Wildflowers (photos), 56 
Status of Hackberry in Ottawa District, 68 
Trail & Landscape SOCK, 108 

Two New Ottawa District Stations for Slender Cliff Brake, 130 
The White Fringed-Orchid, 134 
Wolffia II, 100 

LANDSCAPE, EXPLORER’S CORNERS 
April On the Ottawa, 45 

Explorer’s Corner: The Mississippi River, 83 
A Laurentian Trail System, 110 

Notes on Natural History of Ottawa District, 42 

The Rideau Trail, 114 

The River Prepares for Spring, 38 

CONSERVATION 

Canadian Nature Federation, 98 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 60 
Multiple-Use Wilderness in Ontariariario, 21 
The Population Explosion (ZPG), 77 
Who’s Who in Conservation, 20 

CLUB AFFAIRS 

The Annual Business Meeting, 2 

A Brief History of the OFNC, 36 

Check-Up Report, 133 

In the Year of Our Beginnings, 35 

New OFNC President, 99 

Report on Current OFNC Activities, 54 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Natural History Articles in T&L 1967-1970, 48 
Nature Puzzles, 19, 62, 79, 117 
New Species Discovered, 18 
What Scuffed Up the Forest Floor?, 142 
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Arranged by 
Ewen 


Friday 
November 19 


Thursday 
December 2 


MING EVENTS 


the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
C.D. Todd (225-4316), Chairman 


DISCUSSION: BIRD ROUND-UP No. 3 

Raptorial Birds 
Leader: Dan Brunton 

Meet: St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 

Church, Kent & Wellington, 
Kent St. door 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Refreshments will be available. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
followed by film and social hour. 

Meet: Auditorium of National Research 

Council, 100 Sussex Drive 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 
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